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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Netherlands—(pp. 6, 7) 

How We Live in the Nether- 
lands—(pp. 8, 9) 

Jan Sticks to It—A Story for 
Washington’s Birthday—(pp. 
10, 11) 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To learn how the people of the 
Netherlands have dealt with the prob- 
lems of dense population and insufficient 
land. 

2. To become acquainted with some 
facts of Dutch history. 

3. To be informed about changes in 
the Dutch empire. 

4. To compare the stories of the 
Dutch boy and girl with one’s own story. 

5. To create a program for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

6. To appreciate the interdependence 
of subjects such as English, social 
studies, science, geography, history, and 
current affairs. 

Activities 
ENGLISH 

Teacuer: Reading skill, spelling ac- 
curacy, vocabulary development, the 
dictionary habit, composition writing, 
speech making, group conversation, and 
wide use of the library are all parts of 
one whole in a unit of education which 
we usually call English. Let us divide 
into several groups, each of which will 
make a study of one of the following 
English lessons. 

1. Spelling, Dictionary Study, Vocab- 
ulary Building: (1) Theme article words 
stadholder, polders, colonies, Haarlem, 
The Hague, Indonesia, cinnamon, sou- 
venirs, alcove, lyceum, currency. (2) For 
additional word study see WORDS TO 
THE WISE, STARRED WORDS, 
QUIZ-WORD PUZZLE, NEWS 
ROUNDUP. 

2. Written Composition: (1) Write a 
letter to Jan-Pieter of Volendam or to 


Marian of Amsterdam. (2) 


Prepare a 


for This Issue 


script for a three-minute broadcast 
about the Netherlands. (3) Write for 
literature mentioned in Tools for Teach- 
ers, Jan. 18. (4) Arrange the story “Jan 
Sticks to It” as a play for Washington’s 
Birthday. 

3. Oral English: (1) Have a round 
table talk based on NEWS ROUNDUP. 
(2) Have a series of two-minute talks 
about the Netherlands. (3) Have a 
group conversation on the theme “My 
Favorite Junior Scholastic Column.” 

4. The Library: (1) Assemble a class- 
room shelf of books, magazine articles, 
and pamphlets about the Netherlands. 
(2) Arrange a display of quotations 
taken from these materials. (3) Secure 
copies of the works of the great Dutch 
painters. 

5. Reading: During the school year 
Junior Scholastic has suggested different 
forms of oral presentation for the leading 
articles, and various fact-finding activi- 
ties to guide the silent reading of the 
same material. This week the following 
exercises are suggested— 

(1) Oral or silent reading of NEWS 
ROUNDUP and the articles on the 
Netherlands followed by a discussion 
and the Citizenship Quiz. 

(2) Dramatization of “Jan Sticks to 
It,” a story for Washington’s Birthday. 

a. Set up a screen on which the sign 
“Brinkerhoff's Forge” can be hung; place 
a bench against one wing of the screen; 
find a toy boat for Jan, a leather apron 
for the smith, a twisted paper for the 





Hydrogen Bomb 


Just as the Feb. 8 issue of Junior 
Scholastic went to President 
Truman announced that he had or- 
dered work to start on the hydrogen 
bomb. We were able to bring our 
earlier story up-to-date*in almost all 
the student edition copies, but the 
Teacher Edition had already rolled 
off the press. That was why the story 
in your edition varied from that in 
the student edition. 


press, 











secret message; letter “Headquarters” on 
a second sign. 

b. Keep the dialogue and action out- 
side the forge. Indicate that the British 
soldiers have dismounted off stage and 
have them meet the smith at the door 
of his forge. How will you arrange to 
have Polly tell about the jays calling? 

c. As the stage hands remove the 
bench and screen after the soldiers have 
left, the narrator reads to the audience, 
telling them what Polly and Jan did. 
Suddenly the stage becomes the woods 
and we see Jan dashing by, only to be 
caught by the ear. How will you work 
this out? 

d. Jan is free again. The narrator 
reads the story of his race to Headquar- 
ters. We see him running across the 
stage again. He hides in a tree off 
stage. The soldiers come searching and 
talking. Cut that line about Jan scolding 
himself. The soldiers disappear on the 
words “—as much chance as a chicken 
to hide from the hawk” and the narrator 
takes up the story. 

e. Unmindful of the audience, the 
scene shifters set up the screen again. 
A sign on its says “Headquarters.” 
Washington’s men patrol the area. Out 
of breath from running, Jan steals 
around a corner of the stage. You may 
decide to end the play as he and the 
soldiers enter Washington’s Headquar- 
ters. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A single lesson 

TeacueEr: The food we eat, the cloth- 
ing we need, the houses we live in, are 
all matters of interest to students of 
home economics. Family customs, forms 
of recreation, and festival times also 
have their place in the study of home 
life. You will find material bearing upon 
such topics in this week’s articles on the 
Netherlands. Prepare a report on facts 
gleaned from them. 


A term project 

Teacner: Let us explore our Junior 
Scholastic file for interesting bits of 
home economics information contained 
in the various issues. After the maga- 
zines have been examined for what they 
have to offer in the field of our special 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next. Issue: March 1 

Theme Article: The Riches of Java 
(Tropical Mountain Island—Java), 
a film-text article 

Play: So Proudly We Hail (Com- 
memorating the Sesquicentennial 
of Washington, D. C.) 

Spotlight on America: U. S. transpor- 
tation—passenger trains 

Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


March 8 


Theme Article: France 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in France 











interest, we can build a program on our 
findings. This may take the form of an 
exhibition, a round table discussion, dra- 
matic sketches, or a tasting party. 


Home economics research guide 
to Junior Scholastic file 


1. Sept. 21, 1949: Boujma, a boy of 
the Sahara Desert, says, “Our camels 
and goats supply us with most of the 
things we need. We eat their meat and 
drink their milk. We weave tents from 
their hair. . . . Dates are an important 
food.” 

2. Oct. 5: Maura and 
about home life in Ireland. 

3. Oct. 12: Pedro Suarez tells read- 
ers of Junior Scholastic how tortillas are 
made and how a cactus serves. various 
needs of the people in his Mexican vil- 
lage. He 
forms of recreation enjoyed by his fam- 
ily and their neighbors 

4. Nov. 2 and Nov. 9: “Dinner in 
India” is the title of one part of Chotah 
Lal's story and Parvin Bikhari of Pakis- 
tan presents food facts of interest to all 
home economics students 

5. Nov. 16 
vors the home-seeker in 

6. Nov. 30: Turkish food is described 
in the theme article and by Suna Taski- 
ran and Serif Alpan. 

7. Dec. 7: Plenty of home economics 
information when Lola Yahlouz and 
Mahmoud Ibrahim talk about Egyptian 
food and clothing 

8. Dec. 14: This issue of our maga- 
takes us to British East Africa 
where for many generations people have 


Brian tell 


gives us some idea of home 


Discover how nature fa- 
Australia 


zine 


been using basic resources to provide 


themselves with food 


clothing, and 


shelter. 
9. Jan. 4: Food, clothing, and shelter 
are of a different sort in Harry Aski 


mek’s village far above the Arctic Circle 


Jt NIOR | SCHOL ASTI published weekly during the 
al st Office at Dayton, Ohto. 


r or 45¢ & semester. Single subscription 
nie 


under Act 
Teacher Edition 


Be sure to see what he says about rec- 
reation among the Eskimos of Alaska. 

10. Jan. 11: Keeping house in the 
green desert of the Amazon valley in 
Brazil is another story. 

1. Feb. You will find plenty of 
home economics facts in the story of 
Navajo life. From Arizona you can fly 
down to Argentina and study the food 
and dress customs of the horsemen of 
the Pampa. 

12. In your search for this type of 
material don’t overlook these regular 
Junior Scholastic columns: SCIENCE 
NEWS, HEALTH CARTOONS, 
HOW’S YOUR HEALTH?, RIGHT 
THIS WAY. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—GEOGRAPHY— 
HISTORY—CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The interests of the above-mentioned 
branches of the curriculum will be 
served through the procedures suggest- 
ed under English, Science, and Home 
Economics. In addition to the reading, 
speaking, and composition exercises de- 
scribed at some length under those sub- 
ject matter headings, the following 
lesson ideas are submitted for the con- 
sideration of the class— 

1. Geography: Make maps showing 
the Netherlands, Surinam, and Indo- 
nesia; explain such names as Haarlem, 
The Hague, polders, stadholder, Java; 
describe how the geography of the 
Netherlands has influenced the life of 
the people. 

2. History: Report on the Dutch 
names that mark the map of New York, 
city and state; tell briefly about the 
many royal Williams and the one Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands, and name 
the present Queen. 

3. Current Affairs, Social Studies: 
The theme article and its companion 
piece picture the Netherlands of today. 
Other regular features of Junior Scholas- 
tic serve the class in current affairs and 
general social studies. See the study ac- 
tivities listed under English. 


SCIENCE 


Teacuer: Engineering has played an 
important role in the creation of new 
farm land in the Netherlands. The old 
Dutch windmills and canals and the 
modern electrified pumping systems are 
further illustrations of the engineer's 
skill. The agriculture is well 
understood by Dutch farmers. Report 
on this week's theme article trom the 
point of view of a scientist. 


science of 


Other Science Projects 


1. If you live in a cold climate, this 
is a good time to observe winter birds 
by building a feeding station outside 


the classroom window. A record could 
also be kept of birds which are attracted 
by feed sprinkled on the ground. As 
spring approaches pupils should keep 
note of the order in which the birds 
come back from the south and the dates 
on which each kind of bird is first noted. 
This study could also carry over as a 
summer project. 

2. Several members of the class may 
be assigned to read up on the history 
of paper-making and report to the class. 
After basic facts have been established 
(such as the date when paper was first 
made from wood pulp), the following 
science-English detective game may be 
played. Each member of the class picks 
a famous work of literature and pretends 
that a first edition has just been discov- 
ered. He also tells on what kind of paper 
it is printed (rag paper, wood pulp, 
sugar-cane waste, etc.). The other mem- 
bers of the class must then decide 
whether the first edition is probably au- 
thentic or is a fake. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What does the name “Netherlands” 
mean? (Low lands) 

2. When the Dutch need more land, 
where do they take it from? (The sea) 

3. What former Dutch colony recent- 
ly became an independent nation? 
(U. S. of Indonesia) 

4. Name one of the Netherlands’ two 
capitals. (The Hague or Amsterdam) 

The waste of what tropical plant 
was recently used to make newsprint? 
(Sugar cane) 

6. What did Jan Brinkerhoff carry to 
General Washington? (A message) 

7. Who tried to capture Jan? (British 
soldiers) 

8. What is the name of the college 
which elects the U. S. President and 
Vice-President? (Electoral College) 

9. What is a change in the Constitu- 
tion called? (An amendment) 

10. Of what river has Canada built a 
scale model? (The Fraser) 

Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 12 

ACROSS: 1-good; 5-Vernon; 7-woo; 
9-acre; 11-N. D.; 12-is; 13-gay; 15-ash; 
17-rail; 19-mint; 20-sag; 2l-vim; 24-ht.; 
ate; 26-owls; 28-to; 30-nil; 3l-he; 32-tender; 


35-yore 
DOWN 


8-we; 


1-George; 2-or; 3-on; 4-down; 5- 

; 7-Washington; 10-ear; 12-Isaiah; 
ye; 15-arms; 18-Lt.; 21-Valley; 22-its; 23- 
; 27-wit; 28-thee; 29-o’er; 33-no; 344-Dr 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. THE bi th RLANDS: 1-F 2-F 
4-T; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F; 10-T; 11-T 
2 NEWS Cc HEC K: l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a 


6-c 

3. THE GENERAL 
2-boat bm oF 4-me 

4 SKETCH TO GUIDE You dikes; canals; 
pump water through the canals 


3-F; 
5-b; 


— JAN: 1-Neutral; 
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YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


These two panting travelers recently made a 12,000-mile 
plane trip from their native Tibet to the U.S. Their 
names are Laso (left) and Apsox (right). They are rare 


Tibetan Lhasa-Apsos dogs, a kind of terrier. The two 





of Gladstone, N.J. Mr. Cutting has the only kennel in 
the U.S. which raises these Tibetan terriers. For 20 
years Mr. Cutting has been writing to Tibet and sending 


presents such as a cuckoo clock and a sun chair. Now 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive oa 
Shutterbug button. 
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BRIGHT EYES. By Robert Martin Weeks 
of the Cullman City (Ala.) High School. 


BEAR SNACK in Yellowstone National 
Park. Photo taken by Marcia Gay Rich 
of the Clarendon (Ark.) Public School. 


ANTIQUE AUTO, a 1903 Luverne Surrey. 
Photo taken by Eugene Turley, John Mar- 
shall Junior High School, Wichita, Kan. 


NEW MOVIES 


Mi" iTops, don't miss. “iM Worthwhile. 


Save Your Money. 


“/“BLUE GRASS OF KENTUCKY 
(Monogram). Young people who like 
horses will enjoy this story of thorough- 
breds and the men who breed them. 
The plot concerns two rival stables. The 
owners of both stables hope to breed a 
horse good enough to win the Kentucky 
Derby. The daughter of stable 
owner also hopes to win the son of the | 
other stable owner. We're happy to re- 

port that romance plays second fiddle to | 
the Derby. 





one 


¥/OUR VERY OWN (Goldwyn). 
This is a story about three teen-aged 
sisters who learn what makes a family 
tick. Gail Macauley (Ann Blyth) is a 
high school senior when she discovers 
that she is an adopted child. Gail feels 
sorry for herself—until she realizes that 
her foster parents love her more than 
many real parents love their children. 
Fifteen-year-old Joan Evans (who 
made her movie debut in Roseanna Mc- 
Coy) plays Gail's younger sister; it’s 
Joan who gives away the secret of Gail’s 
adoption. Natalie Wood plays the “kid 
sister” of the family. But acting honors 
go to Jane Wyatt and Donald Cook who 
play Gail's understanding parents. 


“CONSPIRATOR (M-G-M). This is 
the movie in which Elizabeth Taylor 
gets her first “grown-up” part. She plays 
an 18-year-old girl who marries an older 
man (Robert Taylor), and then dis- 
covers he is a Communist spy. Neither 
the plot nor the acting in this movie is 
convincing, and we liked Elizabeth a 
lot better in the Lassie films. 


“AMBUSH (M-G-M). Robert Taylor 
and John Hodiak join the ranks of hard- 
riding movie heroes in another saga of 
the U. S. Cavalry vs. a band of Apaches 
on the warpath. But Ambush is a slug- 
gish version of a you've 


story seen a 


dozen times before. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: 44 Thire« 
“4 Intruder in the Dust 
ground. “~##Fame Is 
weve Pinky. ~/The Hasty Heart. 
wvThe Third Man. #@Twelve O'Clock 
High. #/Chain Lightning. “Sands of 
Iwo Jima. #@/Samson and Delilah. ~The 
Hidden Room. ##The Rugged O’Rior- 
dans. #@@The Story of Seabiscuit. 
“Prince of Foxes. She Wore a Yel- 
low Ribbon. Mrs. Mike. @@The Man 
on the Eiffel Tower. “Barricade. @Whirl- 
pool. “Thelma Jordan. “The Story of 
Molly X. #The Reckless Moment 

Comedy: 44 Dear Wite. 4@The Great 
Lover. “A Kiss for Corliss. 

Musical: 4//On the Town. ##The 
Inspector General 


Came Home. 
“ Battle- 
the Spur. 
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U.N. Helps DPs Start New Life 


The United Nations is hard at 
work finding homes for hundreds of 
thousands of Displaced 
(DPs) and their children 

A special U. N. agency is helping 
the DPs. It is the International Refu- 
gee Organization (IRO). Since 1946 
IRO has found homes for more than 
600,000 DPs. 

One of IROS big jobs is finding 
children who have been separated 
from their parents. 

This is how IRO helped Hana 
Spotova of Czechoslovakia: 

In 1942 Nazi troops destroyed the 
town of Lidice, Czechoslovakia. They 
killed all the men of Lidice. They 
sent all the women and children to 
a concentration camp* in Poland 

Hana, then three years old, and 
her mother were among the pris- 
oners 


Persons*® 


In Poland Hana was separated 
from her mother who was forced to 
work as a slave laborer. Years passed 
and Mrs. Spotova never saw Hana 
again. After World War II ended, 
Mrs. Spotova asked IRO for help. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Phot from IRO 
This Lithuanian DP family gets a 
new address—in Gary, Indiana. 





New life begins for Mirica Wein of 
Yugoslavia as she arrives in U. S. 


[RO search teams went to Poland. 
They found a family which had 
cared for Hana during the war. The 
family said Nazi troops took Hana 
away before the war ended. For a 
few years there were no more clues. 

The IRO search teams kept try- 
ing. One day they heard of a Ger- 
man woman who wanted to give up 
a girl she had cared for during the 
war. The woman said the girl’s name 
was Hana Spot. 

An IRO search team investigated 
The girl proved to be Hana Spotova, 
then nine years old. The search team 
brought Hana and her mother to- 
gether in time for Christmas 


SOME COME TO U. S. 

Today IRO is finding homes for 
another 600,000 DPs and their chil- 
dren. Some of them will come to 
the U. S. Throughout Europe, [RO 
has set up children’s centers. There 
many boys and girls study English, 
U. S. history and geography, and 
Civics. They hope to become good 
U. S. citizens 

“We are living in busy camps, 
Latvian boys and girls recently 
wrote to the U. S. “We work hard 
to learn our lessons. We want to be 
good American citizens. We look 
forward to living the American way 


of life.” 








Brotherhood Week 
Is February 19-26 


This week, February 19-26, is 
Brotherhood Week in the U. S. 

Brotherhood Week is sponsored 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Since 1928 the Con- 
ference has worked for brotherhood 
among people all year round. 

But one special week ‘is set aside 
in the year as Brotherhood Week. 
This is to remind us to respect our 
fellow citizens no matter what their 
race or religion. 

President Truman is honorary 
chairman of Brotherhood Week. Re- 
cently the President wrote: 

“Today brotherhood is needed for 
the good of our nation and for the 
peace and freedom of the world. Let 
us work hard to make friendship, 
understanding, and fairness the daily 
practice of our nation.” 

The Conference’s motto this week 
is: 

“Brotherhood for peace and free- 
dom—believe it, live it, support it.” 

Many schools and communities 
throughout the U. S. are holding 
special brotherhood ceremonies this 
week. 


TIDE OF U.S. TOYS 


A huge “Tide of Toys” is moving 
across the Atlantic from the U. S. 

The toys were contributed by boys 
and girls all over the U. S. to help 
cheer up needy children of the 
Netherlands, Austria, France, Italy, 
Britain, Greece, Norway, Western 
Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Two weeks ago the first shipment 
~900,000  toys—left from Phila 
delphia, Pa. The toys were collected 
by the American Legion. 

The Legion had asked U. S. boys 
and girls to donate at least one of 
their Christmas gifts to a “Tide of 
Toys” drive. Recently the drive 
ended. The Legion reported a warm 
hearted and generous response, re- 
ceiving about 5,000,000 toys. 
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Senate Approves 
Election Change 


When we elect a U. S. President 
and Vice-President we don't vote 
directly for them. We vote for elec- 
tors who are members of the Elec- 
toral College. The college elects the 
President and Vice-President. 

Why is it done this way? 

The men who wrote our Consti- 
tution in 1787 thought it was unsafe 
to let the voters elect the President 
directly. They arranged things so 
that the electors and not the people 
would choose the President. 

Each political party 
group of electors. They are divided 


chooses a 


up among the states. Suppose a state 
two Senators 
Then 
each party would have nine electors 
in that state 

When the people go to the polls, 


has nine Congressmen 


and seven Representatives 


they are actually voting for electors. 
In each state the winning party is 
the one whose electors get the most 
All the state’s electoral votes 
go to that party’s candidates 
Sometimes the popular*® vote is 


votes 


very close. The people are almost 
evenly divided. But still all the elec- 
toral votes go to the one party. 

The new amendment would change 
this. It would do away with the Elec- 
toral College. Each state would still 
have its electoral votes. But the votes 
could be divided 


HOW IT WORKS 


Suppose a state has nine electoral 
votes. Candidate Jones gets twice 
as many popular votes as Candidate 
Little. Under the amendment, Can- 
didate Jones would get six electoral 
and Candidate Little would 
get three 

What difference would this make? 

1. Under the present law political 
little attention to states 
which usually vote Democratic (like 
South); or to 
which usually vote Republican (like 
Vermont). Many people in these 
states do not bother to vote. They 
are certain ahead of time which can- 
didate will win the electoral votes. 


votes 


parties pay 


those in the states 


Under the amendment every vote 
would count because the electoral 
vote would be divided 

2. At present certain states play 


a very important part in elections 


* Means word ic defined on poge 172. 


New York, for example, has the 
largest population of our states. This 
means it has the most Congressmen 
—and the most electoral votes. A 
candidate who wins in New York 
by even one popular vote gets all 
47 of New York’s electoral votes. 

Under the amendment New York 
would still have 47 electoral votes. 
But they would be divided among 
the candidates. 

A change in the way we elect our 
President and Vice-President is a 
change in our Constitution. (Such a 
change is called an amendment. ) 

An amendment to the Constitution 
must be approved by: at least two 
thirds of the Senate; at least two 
thirds of the House; 36 states within 
seven years. 

As we go to press, the Senate has 
approved the amendment and the 
House is expected to. Next it will go 
to the states. 


Canada Seeks Ways 
To Tame the Fraser 


built a three-acre 
model of the Fraser, one of its wild- 
est rivers. 


Canada _ has 


The model shows the exact course 
—every twist and turn—of the lower 
Fraser. Water is pumped in the 
model at the same rate that water 
flows in the Fraser. 

By studying the model, Canadian 
engineers hope to find ways of tam- 
ing the rapid river, which races 790 
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Map shows course of Fraser River. 


miles across British Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean. (See map.) 

For years Canada has been un- 
able to control the lower third of 
the Fraser. There the river mysteri- 
ously meanders, or shifts its course. 
This causes it to overflow its banks 
—uprooting crops, drowning people, 
and wrecking homes. 

Two years ago, for example, the 
lower Fraser flooded. It destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of fruits 
and vegetables near Chilliwack. 

The Fraser's meanders are damag- 
ing in another way. At its lower 
third the river deposits huge loads 
of sand and mud underwater. Then 
river traffic is delayed at the port 
of New Westminster. Commercial 
fishing is slowed down. Some boats 
are trapped or wrecked. 

“Once we learn why the lower 
Fraser meanders so often, we may 
be able to control it,” 
explained recently. 


an engineer 


The engineers believe changes in 
Pacific tides cause changes in the 
flow of the lower Fraser. Special 
pumps at the mouth of the model 
will imitate the of the 
real tides 


Rights for Women 
Improved by Senate 


The U. S. Senate has passed an 
amendment to the Constitution to 
give women equal rights with men. 

In many ways U. S. women al- 
ready have the same rights as men. 
U. S. women may vote, hold high 
Government land, and 
sO on. 

But women do not have all the 
rights men do. For example: 

In 13 states women are not al- 
lowed to serve on juries. 

Three states do not allow a wife 
to start a business and keep her 
earnings unless her husband gives 
his permission. 


movement 


jobs, own 


In some states a wife’s earnings 
belong to her husband. 

Many school boards do not allow 
married women to teach. 

In six states a wife cannot sell her 
land unless her husband agrees. 

The new amendment would do 
away with these and other unequal 
laws. It would make women equal 
to men in all states. 

The amendment now goes to the 
House of Representatives. If passed 
there, it will be sent to the states. 





Science News 


Rocket Sleds 


Should airplane passengers ride 
facing backwards? 

If they do, says Major John P. 
Stapp, more people will survive air- 
plane crashes. 

Major Stapp is in charge of an 
Air Force crew at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California. The crew is try- 
ing to find out just what happens to 
the human body when an airplane 
crashes. 

The rocket sled you see in the 
photo on this page is used for the 
tests. When its four rockets are set 
off, the sled zips away at 150 to 175 
miles per hour, along a 2,000-foot 
track. 

Near the end of the track the 
brakes are put on. The sled slows 
down to 70 miles an hour in 0.16 
of a second. This is as if you were 
driving at 75 miles per hour and 
your car stopped in just nine feet. 
What a jar you'd get! 

When the sled makes this “crash 
landing,” the passenger slams into 
his safety belts with a force 35 times 
the pull of gravity. 

At first nobody but “Captain G” 
was allowed to ride the sled. He is 
the dummy in the photo. Later vol- 
unteer airmen rode it. 

Major Stapp sometimes rode fac- 





ing backwards. In that position, he 
says, the quick slow-down feels like 
“being hit on the back of the head 
with a soft boxing glove.” The shock 
is much less than when facing for- 
ward. 

The Air Force hopes to find out 
how much pressure the body can 
stand in a crash-landing. The Air 
Force wants to develop the best 
possible safety methods and equip- 
ment to save lives in air crashes. 

In another experiment at Edwards 
Base, a different kind of rocket sled 
is being used. It travels faster than 
700 miles an hour. 

When a plane’s going that fast, 
there isn’t much time for a pilot to 
get out if something goes wrong. If 
he tries to bail out in the usual way, 
he'll probably strike some part of the 
fast-traveling plane and be killed. 

So the Air Force has developed an 
ejection® seat. When the pilot pushes 
a button, the seat hurls him up into 
the air. 

In the experiments at Edwards 
Base a sled travels on a two-mile 
track. A dummy rides in the cockpit. 
When the sled reaches the desired 
speed, the seat shoots the dummy 
high into the air. Movie cameras re- 
cord every detail. Then the testers 
try to figure out whether the pilot 
would have cleared his plane. 


Acme photo 


“White jugs” are really the rockets. 


Photo from American Museum of Natural History 


A Cuban Bee hummingbird 


Smallest Bird 


This is a Cuban Bee hummingbird, 
the tiniest bird in the world. It is 
less than two inches long. 

The smallest birds in the world 
are hummingbirds. 

At birth a hummingbird is the size 
of a bee. Most hummingbirds grow 
to a length of five or six inches. 

Hummingbirds are rapid in flight. 
Their name comes from the hum- 
ming of their wings, which flap up 
to 50 times a second. 

Recently a California scientist 
studied hummingbirds in flight by 
placing them in large glass jars. 

“Hummingbirds are remarkable 
creatures,” he reported. 

During the day, while flying, they 
use much energy. At night, when 
resting, they become torpid. This 
means they relax completely. Other 
birds—and humans—also relax when 
resting, but not as much as hum- 
mingbirds. These birds lose all 
power of movement or feeling. They 
use almost no energy 


Sugar-cane Newsprint 


Sugar-cane waste now can be used 


to make newsprint (paper). This 
waste is the juiceless stalk which has 
been crushed at the mill. 

Usually newsprint is made from 
wood pulp of such trees as pine, fir, 
spruce, poplar, and hemlock. (Junior 
Scholastic is printed on this. ) 

Last month a U. S. newspaper was 
printed on sugar-cane waste, as an 
experiment. The paper was the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript- 
Telegram. 

Sugar-cane countries now may be 
able to increase the world’s supply 
of newsprint. Leading producers of 
sugar cane are: Cuba, Brazil, India, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the U. S. of Indonesia. 








The Netherlands 


Try this quick quiz: 

1. What kingdom has been 
ruled by queens for the last 60 
years? 

2. Where would you have the 
best chance of living to a ripe old 
age? 

3. What country keeps increas- 
ing its territory without taking 
land from anybody else? 

4. Where do farmers plow sea- 
bottom and reap fine crops? 

5. What 175-mile-long nation 
has just freed a 3,000-mile-long 
colony? 

We hope you've guessed that all 
five questions have the same answer: 
The Netherlands. 

We can find out a good deal about 
the Netherlands by talking over 
these five questions. 


1. QUEENS AND KINGS— 
MOSTLY WILLIAM 


The Netherlands is a little country 
in Europe along the North Sea. 
About 400 years ago Spain ruled 
that part of Europe. The Dutch 
didn't like Spanish rule. They re- 
belled. Their leader was a German 
prince called “William the Silent.” 

He was called “the Silent” because 
he was a good listener but didn't tell 
his own plans 

In 1581 the northern parts of the 
Netherlands banded together and 
issued a Declaration of Independ- 
ence—just as the 13 American col- 
onies did 200 years later. In 1584, 
during the fight for freedom from 
Spain, William was murdered. But 
the Dutch fought on and won. To 
the Dutch, William the Silent is “the 
father of his country. 

The Dutch set up a republic. They 
decided that their stadholder ( gov- 
eTnor) should always be a member 
of William's family, the House of 
Orange* 

Like their glorious ancestor, most 
of the stadholders were named Wil- 
liam 

The Dutch 
quered by France about 150 years 
ago. In 1813 the Dutch were free 


Republic was con- 
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again. This time they set up a king- 
dom and chose the son of the last 
William as king. This king’s name 
(naturally) was William. The next 
two kings were William II and III. 
The third William didn’t have any 
sons, but he had a daughter whose 
name was as near William as a girl's 
name can be—Wilhelmina. She be- 
came queen. After a long reign she 
decided two years ago to resign her 
job as queen. Now her daughter, 
Juliana, is queen of the Netherlands 


2. LONG LIVE THE DUTCH! 

Five years ago you wouldn't have 
given most Dutchmen a chance for 
a long life. When World War II 
ended, the people in the cities were 
almost starving. In some places peo- 
ple had nothing but a loaf of bread 
and a couple of pounds of potatoes 
for a whole week's food. There wasn't 
anything else to eat. Some people 
chewed up tulip bulbs. Mothers 


scale of miles 


N- 


traded their jewelry for milk for 
their babies. 

After occupying the Netherlands 
for five years, the Germans were 
driven out in 1945. The Dutch have 
made a great comeback. Farms are 
thriving again. Factories are turning 
out more goods than before the war. 
The people are well-fed once more. 

And the Netherlands is about the 
most healthful country on earth. The 
figures show more people of the Neth- 
erlands live to an older age than the 
people of almost any other country. 


3. LAND GRABBING—DUTCH STYLE 

The Netherlands is a crowded 
country. Nearly 10,000,000 people 
live in a nation half the size of South 
Carolina (which has 2,000,000 peo- 
ple). The population has been grow- 
ing fast for a long time. 

For years the Dutch have farmed 
almost every inch of usable land. 
But they can’t raise enough food on 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Danovich 


Light orange marks the one fourth of Dutch land which is below sea level. Note 
the two capitals: Amsterdam, official capital; The Hague where government is. 





their old land. They must get new 
land. 

So the Dutch are constantly grab- 
bing land—not from their neighbors, 
but from the sea. 

First they build a wall of earth to 
surround a part of the sea or of a 
lake. Then they pump out the water. 
They pick the sea shells off the bot- 
tom, spread lots of fertilizer, and 
plant crops. These farms are called 
polders. About a tenth of all Dutch 
farm land is made up of polders. 

A large part of this land is in Hol- 
land, the western part of the Nether- 
lands. (Many people make the mis- 
take of saying “Holland” when they 
mean the whole country of the Neth- 
erlands. ) 

The Dutch have a saying: “God 
made the world, but the Dutch made 
Holland.” 


4. YOU GO UP TO THE SEA 


Netherlands means “low lands.” 
Half the Netherlands is so low that 
the Dutch have to build dams and 
dikes to keep the sea from slosh- 
ing in. 

It’s quite a job to keep your feet 
dry in a place like that. No wonder 
the Dutch wear wooden shoes when 
they're working in their 
fields! 

The Netherlands has a wet cli- 
mate. Rain falls about every other 
day near the coast. Rivers flow 
through the land. The sea pounds 
against the low coast. What do the 
Dutch do with all that water? 

They build dikes to keep the sea 
out, and canals to carry away the 
water behind the dikes 

That's where windmills come in. 
Windmills aren’t a Dutch invention. 
The Dutch borrowed-the idea from 
others—perhaps from people of the 
Middle East. 

Most of the windmills are used to 
pump water. The land is so flat that 
water doesn't flow very well by it- 
self. But the . turning of the 
windmills move machinery *that 
pushes water through canals. The 
canals empty into bigger canals. The 
big canals empty into rivers or into 
the sea. 

Nowadays there are only a few 
hundred windmills left in the Nether- 
lands. Humming motors drive elec- 
tric pumps that keep the lowlands 
from drowning. 

These low-lying farms have the 
richest soil in the Netherlands. Here 
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cows graze on velvety grass. Their 
milk makes butter and cheese. Vege- 
tables grow like magic. In places 
there are miles and miles of steam- 
heated greenhouses where food is 
grown under glass. 

If you were in the Netherlands a 
few weeks from today, you would 
certainly go to visit the region be- 
tween The Hague and Haarlem. In 
the spring it is almost a solid carpet 
of gay-colored tulips. The Nether- 
lands is the world’s flower shop. 
Many blossoms are sent by air to 
other European countries. 

But the Dutchman is more inter- 
ested in the roots than in the flowers. 
He will mow down most of the bril- 
liant blossoms and use them as fer- 
tilizer. Later the farmer will dig up 
the bulb of the tulip plant. The 
Dutch sell millions of these bulbs to 
flower-growers in many lands, in- 
cluding the United States. 

In eastern and southern Nether- 
lands you find higher land. The high- 
est spot in the country is the corner 
where Belgium, Germany, and the 
Netherlands come together. 


5. END OF AN EMPIRE 

Ten years ago the Dutch owned 
colonies 50 times as big as the Neth- 
erlands and with eight times as many 
people. In the past few months there 
has been a big change in this Dutch 
empire. 

Do you know that the Dutch have 
several colonies close to the U. S.? 
The Netherlands owns several little 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. A 
patch of South America known as 
Surinam (also called Dutch Guiana ) 
also belongs to the Netherlands. 


Country people wear wooden shoes. 
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Last month the Dutch decided to 
let the people of Surinam make their 
own laws. But the Netherlands will 
still appoint the governor. 

A month earlier the Dutch took 
a far more important step. Let's start 
that story back at the beginning. 

If you had lived in Europe during 
the Middle Ages, you'd have thought 
your food didn’t have much taste. 
Most people ate the same food, 
cooked in the same old flavorless 
way, day after day. 

Then traders began to bring spices 
from the East. Ah! What flavor they 
added to ordinary dishes. Nutmeg— 
cinnamon — cloves — pepper — they 
were worth their weight in gold in 
Europe. 

The richest of the spice-growing 
regions was a group of islands south- 
east of Asia. Gradually the Dutch 
won control of these islands. 

During World War IL the Japa- 
nese captured the islands. When the 
Japanese were driven out, the peo- 
ple of the islands didn’t want their 
Dutch rulers to come back. They 
wanted to have their own nation. 

Last December, after long wran- 
gling*, the Dutch and the islanders 
agreed. The islands have become a 
new nation—the United States of In- 
donesia. But the Indonesians have 
promised to cooperate with the 
Netherlands. Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands will be queen of this 
new country. But she will have very 
little power in Indonesia. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Jan. 11, 1950, News 
Roundup. ) 

Watch for next week's Junior 
Scholastic. It will bring you a film- 
story on the richest island of Indo- 
nesia—Java. 








By Jan-Pieter Cornelissen 


LIVE on the shores of the Zuider 
Zee, in the village of Volendam. 
The Zuider Zee is the largest bay in 
the Netherlands 
smaller and smaller. This is because 


but it is becoming 


we keep draining away the water in 
order to add more land to our small 
country 

I have left my village only once 
in all my fourteen years. That was 
four years ago when my father took 
me to Amsterdam. He goes there to 
sell his fish in the markets 

My father and most of the men 
of Volendam are fishermen. Every 
day Father takes his small boat into 
the North Sea. My mother travels to 
a nearby small town three times a 
week, to do cleaning and cooking in 
other people’s homes. 

I have a sister, Katrinka, who is 
She takes our 
house and helps out in the shop 
which my father owns with his two 
brothers. In the shop we sell sou- 
venirs to tourists who visit Volen- 


seventeen. care of 


dam. 


OLD-STYLE COSTUMES 


Most of the tourists are from the 
United States. They tell us that they 
like 
here dresses in the old stvle Dutch 
costumes 

The 
dresses in dark colors 
white caps. The men and boys dress 
in baggy 
tight at the ankles 
two pairs of trousers—one for week- 


Volendam because everyone 


full-skirted 


and starched 


women weal 


woolen trousers, caught 


Each man owns 


days and the other for Sundays 
At Christmastime 
which is 


we all get a new 


pair used for the coming 


vears Sunday outfit. The old pair is 
the li 
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on to the vounger children in the 
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ire very practical 
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We never Wear our wooden shoes 
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leave them outside the 
We walk around 


in stocking-feet 


them off and 


front doors 
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our homes 


There are t is in mv house 


How We Live 


Jan-Pieter 


—the kitchen and the large living 
room. There are two bed-alcoves in 
the living room, and one of these is 
a double-decker. My parents sleep 
on the bottom bed and I sleep above. 
The other alcove is for my sister 
Katrinka. During the day, curtains 
are drawn across these alcoves. 

I have been going to our village 
school since I was six years old, and 
am in the last year now. When I 
graduate, I shall become a fisher- 
man. I am studying Dutch, mathe- 
matics, writing, drawing, history, 
and geography. Last year we also 
studied English and fishery. 

My classes begin at 8 in the 
morning and I go home for lunch at 
noon. We usually eat potatoes and 
bread with margarine and jam. On 
Sundays, as a special treat, we also 
have fish and eggs. After lunch I 
return to school at 2:30, and remain 
until 4 o'clock. 

We have only gymnastics for 
sports at school, so when we have 
free time we boys often play foot- 
ball, baseball, and soccer. We all 
look forward to cold weather, when 
the water freezes and we can go 
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ice-skating. This is our favorite sport, 
and we spend a great deal of time 
on skates during our two-week 
Christmas vacation. 

In the evening, we like to stroll 
about the neighborhood until it be- 
comes dark. Then we go home for 
tea, and read the newspapers until 
8:30 when we go to bed. There are 
no theatres in Volendam, and I have 
never seen a moving picture. I am 
hoping that my parents will take 
me to Amsterdam to see a film on 
my next birthday. 

The holiday which I like best is 
Liberation Day, May 5th. This is 
the day when the Germans surren- 
dered to the Allies in 1945. The 
Germans occupied the Netherlands 
from 1940 to 1945. We had very 
little food then. My small brother 
died of starvation. 

On May 5th we put out Nether- 
lands flags in front of our homes and 
have a holiday from school. 

We celebrate Tulip Sunday in the 
spring, when the tulips first bloom. 
The date changes every year, but 
it is usually toward the end of April 
or the beginning of May. On that 
Sunday everyone rides out to the 
tulip fields in carts, cars, and bi- 
cycles. There we buy great bunches 
of flowers for very little money. We 
weave the tulips into wreaths and 
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in the NETHERLANDS 


chains, and decorate our carts with 
them before riding home. 

Sometimes during the summer my 
father takes me fishing with him. It 
is very exciting to get up at five in 
the morning and go down to the 
docks with all the men. We always 
hope to catch a lot of fish during 
the summer, for the sea is frozen in 
the winter and there is no fishing. 

Another holiday that I enjoy is 
April 30th, the birthday of Queen 
Juliana. We put out flags and have 
especially good food. My favorite 
dish is hete blisum, pears cooked 
with potatoes. 

Queen Juliana visited our village 
in September, 1948. That was a big 
day for all of us. Queen Juliana 
walked all around the village, and 
she stopped to admire our house. 
This made my family very proud. 
I became very excited when I shook 
hands with the Queen. 

I should like to correspond with 
a boy or girl from the States, but I 
cannot write English well enough. 


By Marian Mainz 


HEN I travel from my home into 

the business district of my city, 
I often go by boat. Amsterdam— 
where I live—is made up of 90 small 
islands. There are more than 300 
bridges crossing the many canals 
which run through the city. 

Near the center of Amsterdam is 
the Kalverstraat, a narrow, winding 
street. When you walk down the 
Kalverstraat, you need not stay on 
the sidewalk for the street is so 
busy and crowded that bicycles and 
cars are not allowed there. 

Almost Amsterdam 
owns a bicycle. The canals and nar- 
row streets make it difficult to get 
about by car. I sometimes ride my 
bicycle to school, but I can also 
walk for it is not far away from my 
home. 

I live with my parents and my sis- 
ter Eva in a black-and-white checked 
house on the Hacquartstraat. Straat 
is the Dutch word for “street,” and 
Hacquart was a Dutch artist. 


everyone in 





Eva is 20 years old, and I am 15. 
She and I share a small apartment 
on the first Hoor of our house. There 
is a small entrance hall, a large bed- 
room for Eva, and a smaller one 
for me. Upstairs are the living room, 
the dining alcove, my parents’ bed- 
room, the kitchen, and the bath- 
room. Once a week a woman comes 
to clean the house, but Mother, Eva, 
and I do most of the housekeeping 
ourselves. 

Before I go to school in the morn- 
ing, I eat a large breakfast with my 
family. We have boiled eggs, bread 
with lots of butter and cheese or 
jam, and steaming jugs of coffee and 
chocolate. 


TO SCHOOL BY BOAT 


My school is the Amsterdam Ly- 
ceum. Lyceum means “high school.” 
The school is made up of four build- 
ings which face a broad canal. Many 
of the students come to school by 
boat during the warm weather, or 
on skates when the canals freeze in 
the winter. Two of the school’s build- 
ings look like modern apartment 
houses and the Gymnasium-Audito- 
rium is made almost completely of 
glass. 

I am in the next-to-last year at 
the Lyceum. I am studying alge- 
bra, shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, 
drawing, chemistry, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Handelkennis. 

Perhaps this last course sounds 
strange to you. It means “handling 
of currency.” It is a commercial 
course which teaches us the value of 
various kinds of foreign money. 
What we learn in this course will 
be very useful to us in business. The 
Netherlands is close to many other 
countries and we see a great deal 
of their money. 

My classes start at 8:30 in the 
morning, and run until 1 o'clock. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays we stay on in 
the afternoons for physical training. 

Unless I happen to go to a friend’s 
house to visit, I return home for 
lunch. We eat canned meat or per- 
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Marian Mainz of Amsterdam 


haps egg sandwiches, and coffee, 
Sometimes we have herring on toast, 
a favorite Dutch dish. 

I usually spend the entire after- 
noon studying, for I’m given a great 
deal of homework. Occasionally my 
mother will give me a lesson in cook- 
ing. Right now I am learning how 
to make honeybread, a Dutch spe- 
cialty. 

We eat dinner at 6 o'clock. We 
have soup, meat or fish, salad, vege- 
tables, and cake or cheese for des- 
sert. During the evening we have 
tea and fruit. 

I often go on trips with my fam- 
ilv, for we all enjoy traveling. We 
have visited Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, and Israel. 

My father is in the banking busi- 
ness, and he has an office in down- 
town Amsterdam. 


WE ARE LIKE YOU 


I am very fond of music, and go 
to concerts quite often. Occasionally 
I go to the movies. My favorite sports 
are ping-pong and ice skating. 

I read a great many books about 
the United States, and also enjoy 
reading magazines from your coun- 
try. I think that we in Amsterdam 
must live very much as you do. Even 
our school clothes look like yours. 
Sweaters, skirts, and bobby socks are 
the most popular style for girls. Here 
in the city we do not wear the old- 
style Dutch costumes. 

I should like to write to boys and 
girls from the United States. My 
name and address are: Marian 
Mainz, Hacquartstraat, 7, Amster 
dam, Zuid, The Netherlands. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Joan Kapp of 
New York and Eva Mainz of Amsterdam 
in obtaining the interview with Jan- 
Pieter and Marian. 
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During the American Revolution there 
was an area in New York which was 
held neither by American forces nor by 
the British. It was called Neutral Ground. 
That is where this story takes place. 
The American forces were north of 
Neutral Ground and the British forces 
south. 

Neutral Ground lay in what is today 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


OLLY POST sat down on the 
Prec: under the Indian Treaty 

Tree. “General Washington 
passed last night going north to 
Headquarters,” she said. 

Jan Brinkerhoff looked up from 
the tiny boat he was carving out of 
soft, white tulip wood. “I heard no 
horses on the Post Road.” 

“They came down Landing Road 
from the east and stopped at our 
Post Tavern for supper and news. 
My father told Mother the General 
was expecting a message.” 

“Hush your idle talk, Polly.” Jan 
glanced around quickly. 

“Just because you are twelve, you 
think you know everything,” Polly 
pouted. 

“My father the General's 
horse when he is at Headquarters. 
I often hear the men talking. Some- 
day I will carry a message to the 
great Washington.” Jan hollowed 
out the hull of his boat 


sh eS 


O, THE hill behind them snow lay 
in the crevices of the rocks but in 
the field it had melted in the Feb- 
ruary thaw 

“Is that the cover for the hold*?” 
Polly asked 

Jan nodded. He was fitting a sliver 
of wood over the hold he had whit- 
tled in the hull 

“And the straight 
through to the round hold in the 
bottom? But with that crack, Jan, 
she'll sink!” 

“I have pitch* warming in the 
forge*. I'll seal the crack with that.” 

She took the boat from him. “It’s 
something like the knob on the foot 
of my father’s bed. It pulls off and 
there’s a hiding place behind it.” 


mast goes 


She put her lips close to his ear 
and whispered, “Sometimes when he 
thinks I'm asleep, he puts in papers 
that men bring to the tavern dark 
nights. If I lie still, I hear their 
horses outside the window.” 


“Hush up, Polly. What would 
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General Washington say about the 
way you talk?” 

“How do you know what he 
would say? When there is a secret 
message to be carried, your father 
sends your brother Hans.” 

“Hans is sixteen. But mark you, 
Polly, I will have my chance. And I 
will be ready to do my best.” 

“Do you think the General will be 
at church on Sunday?” 

Jan nodded. “My father says the 
General always goes to church. If 
there is no church, he holds services 
wherever the army is encamped. He, 
too, must ask God’s help, just as we 
do.” 

“Jan, here, boy,” the smith called 
from the doorway of the grey stone 
torge. 

“He needs me at the bellows*.” 
Jan ran ahead slipping his boat into 
the big pocket of his breeches. 

“To Headquarters, boy, before the 
hour is up.” His father put a twisted 


paper into his hand. “Give it to none 
but General Washington. I would 
Hans was back from the river, but 
if the shad are running there’s no 
telling when he will return.” 

Jan stood up to his full height. His 
chance had come. 

Polly darted into the forge he: 
eyes shining with excitement. “Brit 
ish soldiers are galloping down Wil- 
low Hill!” 

The soldiers dismounted and thrust 
their way into the forge. “We hear 
you have a messenger for the rebels. 
Where is he?” 

“No one is here but my son,” the 
smith answered. 


Rn THE darkest corner Jan sat 
working on his boat. His father’s face 
turned white as one of the soldiers 
approached the boy. 

“What keeps you so busy?” He 
snatched the bit of wood, dropping it 
immediately with an exclamation of 
anger. 

“Tis but pitch.” Jan showed the 
sticky ball in his hand. “ Twill make 
her seaworthy, sir.” 

The soldier was not listening. He 
had joined the search through the 
forge. Polly followed him. “We were 
playing under the Treaty Tree. We 
heard no messenger—only the jays 
calling.” 

“Where? Speak up!” 

“In the woods,” she motioned to- 
wards the front of the forge. 

Jan broke in. “They call when a 
storm is brewing.” 

“Leave your horses and scatter to 
the east, men.” The soldier turned 
to the smith. “Let none leave the 
forge tonight. This may be called 
Neutral Ground but that will not 





help you if we find what we expect.” 

Polly ran up to him. “Jan must 
take me home.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Post Tavern, sir. I’m Polly Post.” 

“Tis fair good dinners your father 
sets on his table.” He looked into 
Polly’s clear eyes. “He can take you. 
And tell your father to have the best 
the tavern has to offer ready for 
hungry men at seven o'clock.” He 
followed his men. 


Jan and Polly ran down to the 
tavern. Then Jan slipped into the 
woods that circled Schleckler’s Pond. 
He heard the whir of wings as the 
wild ducks rose. Too late he realized 
they had been startled from their 
evening meal by the soldiers. Before 
he could dash into the thicker 
woods, one of the soldiers caught 
him by the ear. 

“So, my fine fellow, you go home 
by way of the north and Headquar- 
ters. With a message I'll be bound.” 

“Tis a message for the cook, sir, 
that the ducks feed beside the pond 
tonight.” 

“What's 
stepped up. 

“The boy from Neutral Forge.” 

“Search him. But don’t touch that 
wretched boat. Faith, it sticks like 
a leech.” 

They turned Jan’s pockets inside 
out. His knife, an apple, and a bit 
of string fell out. Nothing was in his 
cap or in his shoes. 

“Now get home. And if we catch 
you again there'll be trouble.” 

Jan was off towards the forge. But 
at the buttonball tree he turned 
north towards Headquarters, racing 
across the snowy meadow into the 
fringe of shrubs that followed Patty 
Cake Brook. 

His sharp ears caught the sound 
of voices. Ten feet away towered 
the dead chestnut tree where he and 
Polly played on summer days. The 
trunk had decayed leaving an outer 
shell. He slipped inside. 

“He crossed the meadow, I'll swear 
to that,” said a voice. 

Through a knothole Jan could see 
the soldiers striding toward his hid- 
ing place, their eyes on the ground 

“Perhaps it was a bear.” 

“Bears don’t leave muddy boot- 
prints in the snow. If the light holds 
I'll have my hands on him and he 
won't slip through my fingers this 
time.” 


here?” Another soldier 





“Careful, Watson, ‘tis treacherous 
country and with half-hidden roots 
and holes. A man could easily break 
a leg.” 

Jan clutched his boat. “Hans would 
have thought of the tracks,” he scold- 
ed himself. 

“The boy has the message, that’s 
certain.” 

“They'd never trust so young a 
lad.” 

“I'll have him directly. When the 
moon is over yonder hill, he will 
have as much chance as a chicken 
to hide from the hawks.” 

Jan tried to steady his trembling 
knees. One thought was clear: if 
the twist of paper fell into the sol- 
dier’s hands, they would know his 
father received messages for General 
Washington. They had said Neutral 
Ground would not save him. Did 
that mean death or imprisonment? 

“The snew’s melted on this slope 
aad footprints are as hard to find as 
a black coat on a dark night,” grum- 
bled one of the soldiers. 

“When my chance comes, shall 
it be Headquarters or turn tail back 


‘to the forge?” Jan said to himself. 


“If I run home, Father will never 
trust me with a message again; Gen- 


1 


eral Washington will learn that I 
failed him; and God will think I 
have no faith in His help and guid- 
ance.” Jan crouched back, as a sol- 
dier steadied himself against the 
trunk of the tree. 

In the darkness the second soldier 
stumbled over a root and fell heavily. 
Under cover of the fallen soldier's 
curses Jan darted north. 

“The lad was in our clutches and 
we let him go!” cried the first soldier. 

A bullet zinged past Jan—another 
—and another. His faith seemed to 
enclose him like a suit of armor. He 
leaped up the hill following the well- 
known turns of the path. The sol- 
diers stumbled after him over the 
rough ground. A_ shot clattered 
against a stone as he topped the 
ridge above Headquarters. 

“Halt!” cried a new voice. Jan 
sighed with relief. It was one of 
General Washington’s men. 

“A message from Neutral Forge,” 
he panted. The pitch was running 
between his hot fingers. 

“Nonsense. "Tis Hans, the smith’s 
son, brings the messages to us.” 

“I must see the General,” Jan said, 

Another soldier lounged up. He 
turned the boy’s face towards his 
lantern. “’Tis Jan, who holds the 
General's horse at Neutral Forge. 
What are you doing here?” 

“A message, sir. The British sol- 
diers were chasing me.” 

“Ay, we heard the shots.” The sol- 
dier hurried Jan into the long, low 
room of Headquarters House. 


Jax poured out his story to Gen- 
eral Washington. 

“And the message?” The General's 
face relaxed, as Jam removed the 
mast and the sliver of wood that cov- 
ered the hold of the little boat. 

“-Tis fair sticky, sir, with pitch 
pine. But the boat kept the message 
out of enemy hands.” 

Washington read the message and 
began to issue orders for an attack. 
In the confusion that swept Head- 
quarters Jan was forgotten. Late in 
the evening, when the enemy was 
scurrying back south, General Wash- 
ington found Jan curled up before 
the fire. Putting a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder he smiled down. 

“America,” said the great General, 
‘is proud of the courage of her young- 
ast messenger. He can be trusted to 
do his best under God's guidance and 
never turn back.” 





WORDS TO 


-— />——— 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Glamour, You may see nothing 
glamorous about verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives. But we'd have no glamour 
today if it weren't for grammar! 

Both words come from the Old 
English word gramarye. In the Mid- 
dle Ages this word was applied only 
to the study of Latin grammar. In 
those days, scholars and other edu- 
cated people wrote in Latin 

Very few people went to school 
then. And those who did know Latin 
were thought to have magic powers 
Thus, gramarye became tied up with 
the idea of “magic.” 

The Scottish people made from 
this their word 
glamour. It meant “magic” or “en- 
chanted spell.” This old Scottish 
word was introduced into English by 
Sir Walter Scott. He was a Scottish 
novelist who wrote during the early 
1800s ; 

Today the word means a special 
kind of 
But no glamour girl can rely on her 
looks alone. She needs grammar, too! 


own glamer or 


attractiveness or “magic.” 


THE WISE 


Are You 
SPELLBOUND? 


Do you talk yourself out of being 
a good speller? 

If you have poor speech habits, 
you're likely to develop poor spelling 
habits. When you pronounce words 
incorrectly, you tend to spell them 
incorrectly. 

English spelling isn’t always easy. 
But there are many words which 
are spelled just as they are pro- 
nounced. Why not “make hay” with 
these words by learning to spell 
them properly? Then their pronun- 
ciation will be easy for you. 

Here’s a list of these words which 
are spoken and spelled the same 
way. You'll find two spellings for 
each word—but only one is correct. 
Can you underline the proper spell- 
ing for each word? 

tradgedy 

suprise 

amature 

athletic 

privlige 

artic 

recognize 

goverment 

chimeney 
desperate 
hunderd 

sandwich 


tragedy 
surprise 
amateur 
atheletic 
privilege 
arctic 
reconize 
government 
chimney 
desprate 
hundred 
sanwich 





SU RS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


bellows 


BEHL-ohz). Noun. The part 
f a furnace which keeps a fire going 
The bellows dr 
sh nent 


rougn 


ning the flame 


iw in air and blow it out 


i tube into the fire, thus fan- 


concentration camp. A prison camp 


} 

where a government holds people whom 
it consider “suspicious characters.” 
Many of these 


mitted crimes 


pe ple have not 


but do not 


com 
with the 


igre¢ 
\ I its policies 

Displaced Person. A person who fled 
from his country ifter World 
War II, or who was taken to be a slave 


laborer in 


1 nt 
rine 


during or 


inother country 
eject (ee-JEHKT). Verb. Td thrust or 
force out of a place or a position. Ejec- 


tion is a “the act of 


noun meaning 


thrusting out.” 


forge (FOHRJ). Noun. A_ furnace 


where metal is heated and formed into 
tools. Forge also means the workshop 
where the furnace is located. 

hold. Noun. The lower inside portion 
of a ship where cargo is stored. 

House of Orange. A royal family of 
Europe, once rulers of a tiny state called 
Orange 

pitch. Noun. A thick, black, sticky 
substance like tar 

popular votes. Votes cast by the peo- 
ple. 
wrangle (RANG-g'l). Verb. To argue 
angrily. Wrangling is a noun meaning 
“an angry argument.” 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Amsterdam (ahm-ster-DAHM) 
Hague (HAYG; ay as in say.) 
Lyceum (li-SEE-uhm; i as in ice.) 
polder (POHL-der) 
stadholder (STAD-hohl-der) 
Surinam (soo-rih-NAHM) 
Volendam (vohl-ehn-DAHM) 
Zuider Zee (Zl-der ZAY or ZEE) 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


! 4 


lt takes 42 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 84. 

CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to the first President of the U. S. He 
was born on February 22, 1732 and died on 
December 14, 1799. 


. Opposite of bad 
His home was at Mount — - 
Seek to marry or win 

. Us. 
A measure of land 
Abbreviation for North 
I am, you are, he — — 
Merry. 
A timber and shade tree. 
Before (as used in poetry). 
One of the steel bars trains run on 
A green plant used for flavoring 
Droop 


Dakota 


Vigor 
Abbreviation for height. 
Chewed and swallowed 

. Birds that are usually seen at night 
Toward 
Nothing 
Pronoun 

32. Gentle 

Long ago, in the days of —- — — —. 


President's first 


third person singular. 


This name was 
Either 
Upon 

4. Opposite of up 
A dictionary helps you improve your 
— — — abulary. 

. Boy’s name. 
This President's last name was 





. An — — — of corn. 
2. A Biblical prophet. 
Old way of saying you. 
5. Your two upper limbs are your — — — —. 
3. Abbreviation for lieutenant 
Before becoming President he com- 
manded our troops at . 
Forge. 
Belonging to it. 
3. Pronoun, first person singular. 
. Humor or intelligence. 
“My country ‘tis of — — — —.” 
Over (as used in poetry). 
Opposite of yes. 
34. Abbreviation for doctor. 


* Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS l-hash; 5-cornea; 7-Lincoln; 
8-I've; 9-Ben; 10-mist; 12-N. E.; 13-alto; 
14-ax; 15-of; 17-sr.; 19-odds; 23-to; 24-earl; 
25-ebb 27-sea 28-Abraham;: 30-leaped:; 
31-dyes 
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fat QUANER OATS 
for Energy! 


OATMEAL GIVES YOU 
MORE ENERGY THAN ANY OTHER 
WHOLE-GRAIN CEREAL! 








DOWN, 1-Honest;_2-arc; 3-snob; 4-Helena; | 


5-civil; 6-annex 7-Lima 11-too 16-foe; 
17-steal 18-robbed 20-dashes; 21-dread; 
22-slam; 26-bray: 29-ape 





Right This Way 


How should I ask a girl for a date, 
if | am not sure that she likes me? 


[he proper way to ask for a date is 
very simple. When you see the girl, or 
telephone her, you can say, “If you're 
free on Saturday night, would you like 
to go to a movie (or dance, or party) 
with me?’ 

There is no need to ask a girl wheth- 
er she likes you. By accepting your date, 
she is letting you know that she enjoys 
being with you. A girl may want to go 
out with you, but may not be free for 
the time vou suggest. Then she will 
probably say, “I hope we can get to- 
gether some other time.” 


What should I do if my mother in- 
sists that my date should bring me 
home by midnight? 


You should tell the boy, early in the 
evening, that vou must be home by 12 
o clock. Then you and he can arrange 
the evening so that you can do every- 
thing you'd planned, and still return 
home in good time. 

Most girls’ parents do set curfews 
for their teen-age daughters. Boys un- 
derstand this, and are usually glad to 
cooperate. It is up to a girl to tell the 
bov of her “deadline,” and to be sure 
that it is observed. 





THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS IS 
QUAKER OATS! 


A GANT a Naecleon | 


Watch the fellas and girls with lots of 
energy! They're attractive—fun—pop- 
ular! So take a tip! For energy, enjoy 
breakfasts of delicious Quaker Oats 
often! Remember, you get more energy 
from nourishing oatmeal than from 
any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GANT a Flaw! 


Always a luscious breakfast treat! The 
OATMEAL creamy-delicious taste of Quaker Oats 
TOPS makes it the most popular cereal in the 


world! See the tempting recipes on 
"EM ALL! the package. 


Tops all other whole-grain A GANT hedue! 


cereals in... : : Just think—less than 1¢ a serving for 
¥ FOOD-ENERGY , ae Quaker Oats. A money-saver 

or your family’s budget! A time-saver 
Vv PROTEIN for Mom! Quick Quaker Oats cooks 
Vv VITAMIN B, E in 24% minutes! Get delicious Quaker 
v FOOD-IRON Oats today! 


Queker and Mother's Oates ere the seme 




















SPORTS Mi 


Tall Paul 


AVE vou ever gone out for a team 
pee failed to make it? Remember 
that lump in your throat when you 
told that you weren't good 
enough? 

Well, take heart. It can happen to 
fellows with All- 


were 


anybody—even to 
American possibilities. 

Take Paul Arizin, for example. When 
he went out for the basketball team at 
La Salle High School in Philadelphia, 
he was cut colder than a snowball in 
Alaska. He couldn't make the 
squad. 

Now look at him—a sure-fire All- 
American at Villanova College and a 


even 


coming pro star. 

Standing 6-feet 3-inches tall and 
weighing 195 pounds, Paul owns the 
best one-handed jump shot in the col- 
lege ranks. Part of the secret lies in his 
kangaroo spring. He gets up so high 
that his shot is almost impossible to 
block. 

His accuracy is amazing—he sinks 
nearly 50 per cent of his shots! His 
exact average is 46 per cent. 


The record book shows that Paul 
was the nation’s fourth highest scorer 
last season (in major college play). His 
22-point average per game was topped 
only by Tony Lavelli’s 22.4. What's 
more, he set an all-time record by tally- 
ing 85 points in a single game! 

But it was in the national champion- 
ship tourney that Paul really made his 
rep. In  Villanova’s opening game 
against Kentucky, Paul amazed the 
crowd by matching the great Alex 
Groza point for point. Though four 
inches shorter than Alex, he scored 30 
points against him. 

Paul next took on the Yale flash, 
Lavelli. But this was no contest. Arizia 
held Yony to 8 points while swishing 
in 22 himself. 

This season, as a senior, “Tall Paul” 
is still setting records. In the Sugar 
Bowl tourney last December, he 
dunked a total of 48 points against Ken- 
tucky and Tulane—a tourney record. 
As you'd expect, he was first choice on 
the All-Tournament team. 

Oddly enough, Paul didn’t go out for 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Eat Vitamin-C foods 
For assistance 
In keeping infections 
At a distance. 








Vitamin-C foods help to protect your body against infec- 
tions, especially in winter. Oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes, 
juices, and coleslaw contain large. amounts of Vitamin C 


the team as a freshman. He just didn’t 
think he was good enough. How could 
he make a college club when he 
couldn’t even make his high school 
team? 

So he started playing in an amateur 
eague. In no time at all, he became 
the league’s leading scorer. He built 
up such a reputation that Al Severznce, 
the Villanova coach, was advised to go 
take a look at him. 

Al took one look and that was the 
end of Arizin’s club career. Next sea- 
son he joined the varsity and wound up 
as the team’s high scorer. Guess whose 
position he took over? A fellow named 
John Weglicki, the star of the team 
Paul couldn’t make in high school! 


NO EAGLE EYE 


Although Paul is now rolling along 
at a 22-point-a-game pace, you cannot 
call him an “eagle eye.” Like the great 
George Mikan, he is very near-sighted. 
But, umike George, he refuses to wear 
glasses. He admits that he often shoots 
through a bleary haze. 

And that isn’t all that troubles him. 
He is also bothered by shortness of 
breath, due to a sinus condition. This 
makes him wheeze and snort like a 
horse as he goes up and down the 
floor. 

Many of the experts compare Paul 
to Joe Fulks, the jump-shot artist of the 
Philadelphia Warriors. But the modest 
Villanova ace refuses to hear of it. “I 
wish it were true,” he says, “but Fulks 
is a magician. I've watched him for 
hours and have tried to learn his cork- 
screw way of turning away from his 
guard and shooting. But he’s Fulks, 
that’s all, and I'm just Paul Arizin.” 

Next year Paul will probably be 
playing alongside of Fulks. It is no 
secret that the Warriors are hot on his 
trail. 

Off the court as on it, Paul has all 
the class in the world. He has made 
the honor roll at Villanova every term. 
His hobby is reading. A rabid Shakes- 
peare fan, he can quote from the Bard’s 
works at great length. 

Paul doesn’t care for loud music or 
bop. He prefers the smoother bands 
like Guy Lombardo’s. As far as the 
movies go, he'll walk a mile for a Cary 
Grant and five miles for a 
Jeanne Crain film 


picture 


Girls? “I don’t have the time or the 
money to spend on them. But I guess 
the real reason I don’t have dates is 
because I don’t know how to talk to 
them.” (Nobody really does, old man.) 

Paul receives hundreds of letters 
every day from kids all over the nation 
who couldn’t make their school teams. 
He always replies, “Don’t give up, just 
keep trying.” It worked fine for him. 

—HERMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





Some Fyn. 


New Hairdo 
Muriel: “Why did Sarah put gun- 
powder on her hair?” 


Jane: “She wanted to have bangs.” 
Janet Kask, 3472 Gunston Rd., Alexandria, Va 


Respect for Rank 
Bill: “Why did Simon salute the re- 
trigerator?” 
Harry: “I 
Bill: 


don’t know. Why did he?” 


“Because it’s General Electric.” 
Pat Allen, Fitz School, Garden Grove, Calif 


Did It Anyway 


Pilot (climbing down an apple tree) : 
‘What a shame I had to crash! I was 
trying to make a new record.” 

Farmer: “You did. You're the first one 
to climb down that tree without climb- 
ing up first.” 

Martha Timms 


Connie Maxwell School, Greenwood, 8. C 


Brave Companion 


Two small boys visited the dentist's 
office. One said to the dentist: 


“I want a tooth out and I don’t want ! 


gas because I'm in a hurry.” 

“That's a brave boy,” said the dentist. 
“Which tooth is it?” 

The boy pointed to his companion. 


‘Show him your tooth, Albert,” he said. 
Wisley Brit!, East Laurinburg (N. C.) School 


After You 


John: “How was the horseback riding 
vesterday?” 

Tom: “Not so good. The trouble was 
that my horse was too polite. When we 
came to a fence, he let me go over first.” 


Bill Driscoll, Fair Oaks (Calif.) Grammar School 


Traveler 


June: “What goes over the tongue 
and through the eyes?” 
Dick: “A shoe lace.” 


Josnn Latham, Alexander Park Jr. H. 8., Portsmouth, Va 


See-Saw 


Hobo: “Ma’m, will you give me some- 
thing to eat?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Certainly. But first, see 
that pile of wood over there?” 

Hobo: “No.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Why, I saw you see it.” 

Hobo: “Maybe you saw me see it, but 
you won't see me saw it.” 

Pegey Davis, Roosevelt Jr. H. 8., 


Joke of the Week 


There was a pretty young miss 
Who said, “Ice skating is bliss.” 
But it wasn’t so nice 
When she slipped on the ice 
jsyl ey] Zurmeuros dn paysiuy puy 


Jean Durrwachter, 120 Wylie St 


Canon City, Colo. 


Jersey Shore, Pa 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @ ===" 


1. THE NETHERLANDS 


_ Some of the following statements are 

true, others are false. Put T in front of 

the true statements, F in front of the 

false ones. Score 3 points for each. 

Total, 33. 

aeailne 
9 


Netherlands means “hilly lands.” 
Every year the population of the 
Netherlands grows smaller. 

The Netherlands is a little coun- 
try in Europe along the Adriatic 
Sea. 

. Half the Netherlands is so low 
the Dutch have built dams and 
dikes to keep out the sea. 

5. Every year the Dutch sell millions 
of flowers to the rest of the world, 

. Rivers and canals drain water 
from Dutch land to the sea. 

. Last year the Dutch gave the 
Indonesians their independence. 

. A German Prince called William 
the Silent is the “father of the 
Netherlands.” 

. Nowadays King William V rules 
the Netherlands. 

0. Dutch farmers have had to take 

land from the sea. 
__1l. Spices were brought to Europe 
during the Middle Ages from 
islands which the Dutch later 
controlled. 


| 


My score__ 


2. NEWS CHECK 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 4 points 
for each. Total 24. 


The President and Vice-President 
of the U. S. are elected directly by 
members of the 

1. Supreme Court. 

b. U. S. Senate. 

c. Electoral College. 

A change in the U. S. Constitution 
is called an 

a. annexation. 

b. amendment. 

c. allotment. 

The United Nations agency help- 
ing to find homes for DPs and their 
children is 

a. ICAO 

b. UNESCO 

c. IRO 

4. For the first time a U. S. news- 
paper has been printed on paper made 
from 

a. sugar cane waste. 

b. pine needles. 

c. silk thread. 


5. Canada has built a scale model of 
the lower third of its 
a. St. Lawrence River. 
b. Fraser River. 
c. Red Deer River. 
6. The smallest birds in the world 
belong to the 
a. heron family 
b. grosbeak family. 
c. hummingbird family. 


My score 


3. THE GENERAL AND JAN 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence below. Mis- 
takes are printed in italics. Score 7 
points for each. Total 28. 


1. The story takes place on Natural 
_ Ground. 


2. As the story opens Jan is carving 
a wooden bear _ 

3. Jan used hot glue 
to seal a crack in his carving. 

4, The British chased Jan because 
they knew he had a gun 
for General Washington. 


My score 


4. SKETCH TO GUIDE YOU 


Imagine that part of the coastal 
Netherlands has been sliced in two 
from top to bottom. In the sketch be- 
low you are looking at one side of the 
slice. 

Study the sketch and then underline 
the correct word or phrase in each 
parenthesis. Score 5 points for each. 
Total 15. 


SEA LEVEL 4 


CANALS POLDERS DIKES 


The little house would be flooded if 
it were not for the (mountains, dikes, 
stadholders) between the house and 
the sea. Suppose there’s a very hard 
rain. “Won't the house be flooded then? 
No, because the water will run off into 
the (canals, polders, sea). The purpose 
of the windmill is to (make the country 
look quaint for tourists, create a breeze, 
pump water through the canals). 


My score Total score 











AL ESPER, Ford’s Chief Test Driver, a 


ALITY, FORD ALSO OFFERS A 
shows JOE why — \ /\ ¥ BRILLIANT 95 HP SIX 


——————{ ano FOR FINE CAR COMFORT, NOW NOTICE FoRD's > SS 
L 











JOE, FORD GIVES YOU MORE FINE CAR “QuieT”! 
HIP AND SHOULDER ROOM, 
TOO. THE REAR SEAT, 

FOR EXAMPLE, IS 


: , BPA, SOUND AND WE'RE 
= 60.25 INCHES WIDE ! DOING 50! CANT 


TAKE THE WHEEL 2 














i 
WHY, THATS MORE . Fords FAMOUS HEAVY GAUGE STEEL 
THAN Five FEET! LLU “LIFEGUARD” BODY HAS ADDITIONAL SEALING 
LET'S TAKE A AND SOUND CONDITIONING IN 41 AREAS FOR 
RIDE ! GREATER. QUIETNESS AND PROTECTION. 











WHAT POWER! I SEE WHAT 
sao auee tn eisaiies Ga THE ‘50 FORD IS NOT ONLY QUIET AND POWERFUL, an 
cpa’ 179 wonpenru.! IT GIVES YOU A*MID SHIP” RIDE CRADLED By =» ( SOU CAN OR 
YES, AND FORD'S KING *HYDRA-COIL” SPRINGS IN FRONT AND “PARA-FLEX* OnE FINE 
SIZE BRAKES ARE 35% SPRINGS IN THE REAR, CAR IN THE 
EASIER ACTING ! LOW-PRICE 
FieLo!” 
JUST LOOK AT THAT 
“FASHION CAR” 
STYLING ! 


New Easy Way Send today for your FREE 
t b copy of the book: “How to 
jo bean Be an Expert Driver.” 


EXPERT FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
DR iv ER ' 2903 Schoefer Rood 
; 


Dearborn, Mich 


- There's he enulen 


. ..with o future built in! 
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White sidewall tires optional at extra cost 





Off the Press 


Our Sovereign State, edited by Robert 
S. Allen. Vanguard, N. Y. 413 pp., $5. 


This is a book written in anger. Ac- 
cording to the authors, who contribute 
separate chapters on several states, state 
government has sunk so low that it in- 
vites a volume comparable to Lincoln 
Steffens’ indictment of municipalities in 
his The Shame of the Cities. 

States singled out for special investi- 
gation in this book are Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Texas, Louisiana, and California. Every- 
where the indelicate hand of lobbyists is 
exposed as perverting the will of the 
people. Their machinations, according 
to the several contributors, are made 
possible by archaic constitutions, state- 
local relations in which the “rural tail 
wags the city dog,” and low-grade, cor- 
rupt legislatures. The role played by 
many public-spirited citizens’ groups and 
of some progressive governors in chal- 
lenging entrenched political machines is 
only briefly touched upon in some chap- 
ters. . 

This analysis of state government 
names names, offers documentation, and 
is calculated to arouse public opinion. 
Its value is vitiated, however, by an ill- 
assorted invective which caricatures Mr. 
Allen’s otherwise able introduction. 
These overheated pages cry wolf too 
often to carry complete conviction. 


Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth. Russian 
Cartoons About the United States 
From “Krokodil,” Moscow’s Humor 
Magazine, edited by William Nelson. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. 116 pp., $2.50. 


Russian cartoonists have been work- 
ing overtime, since 1946, to chill any 
warm ‘feelings Russians may have had 
towards Americans before V-E Day. To 
some extent the same observation, in re- 
verse, may 
cartoonists. 


be made about American 
But the Russian effort is 
placed in a special category by the gov- 
ernment-inspired control of the press. It 
is probably no longer accurate to say 
“that despite their government the Rus- 
sian people are friendly to us.” They are 
being too carefully taught not to be. 

In caustic cartoons, reproduced in 
black and white, the Russians hold up 
to ridicule our economic institutions, 
freedom of the press, culture, foreign 
policy, and the U. S. role in the United 
Nations. Editorial notes and translations 
of captions are commendably brief and 
pointed. 

This book will not amuse. It reveals 
an appalling distortion which must be 
dispelled if peace is ever to flourish. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


America’s Economic System 


March 15 in Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Junior Scholastic 


Below is a listing of films from a larger selection prepared by Vera 
Falconer, Audio-Visual Editor. These films are useful not only for the 
forthcoming special issue on the “Miracle of America” (U. S. Indus- 
trial Achievement Since 1900), but also in the teaching of economics 
and current problems generally. Teachers who wish to have the com- 
plete mimeographed list may obtain it, free of charge, by sending a 
request postcard to William D. Boutwell, Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. 


GENERAL 


Productivity—Key to Plenty—20 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. Analysis of Ameri- 
can production and consumption. 

American Portrait—25 minutes, sale, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd, 
New York 17. High standards of living 
achieved in last 100 years—emphasis on 
role of salesman in aiding spread of better 
ways of life. 

America Marching On—10 minutes, joan, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th, New York 20. Development of 
higher standards of living, higher incomes 
and more leisure time. 

American Miracle—18 minutes, loan, 
General Motors Corp., Div. of Public Rela- 
tions, Film Distribution Section, 3044 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2. The story of mass 
production—how a job is set up and oper- 
ated, emphasis on planning, engineering 
and machinery necessary. 

Enterprise—31 minutes, color, loan; Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Public Relations 
Dept., 10 East 40th, New York 16. Story 
of Buchanan, Georgia, showing how free 
enterprise builds America. 

Finding People for Products—10 minutes, 
loan, U. S. Rubber Co., Advertising Dept., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. City mar- 
keting methods. 

Heritage for Victory—19 minutes, loan, 
Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th, New 
York 19 (produced for Western Electric 
Co.) History of the Western Electric Co. 
from beginnings in 1869 as a small shop. 

The Hidden World—26 minutes, color, 
loan, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Advertising & Industrial Press Dept., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc. Engineering student learns 
about engineer's contribution to better 
living. 

Letter From America—32 minutes, loan, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Public 
Relations Dept., 1144 East Market St., 
Akron 16, Ohio. American way of life as 
seen by immigrant who made good here. 

Our America—32 minutes, loan, Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Factors contributing 
to health, prosperity and freedoms in Amer- 
ica. Comparison of American industry and 
that of other lands. 

The Human Bridge—35 minutes, color, 
loan, Film Library, Ford Motor Company, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


¥. 


Mass production techniques and the assem- 
bly line as shown through story of develop- 
ment of a new design idea into a finished 
motor car, 

AGRICULTURE: New Ways of Farming 
—20 minutes, March of Time Forum Edi- 
tions, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
sale or rent. New large scale methods, co- 
operatives, mechanized small farms; effects 
of income and standards of living. Power 
and the Land—38 minutes, rent, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. A USDA film. Effects 
of rural electrification. 

COMMUNICATION: Story of Commu- 
nication—22 minutes, rent, Films, Inc., 330 
West 42nd, New York 18 (produced by 
20th Century-Fox ). Great advances in com- 
munication beginning with use of electric 
energy; telegraph, telephone; multiplying 
uses of electric power. Television Today- 
35 minutes, Loan, CBS, New York. Growth 
and significance; operation. Audience as 
sales medium. 

TRANSPORTATION: Transportation in 
the United States—18 minutes, sale or rent, 
March of Time Forum Editions, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Importance of 
all types of transportation in supplying ne- 
cessities to each American citizen. Railroads 
as backbone of transport system. 

METAL INDUSTRIES: Curiosity Shop 
—30 minutes, and Unfinished Rainbows—36 
minutes, color, loan, Modern Talking Pic- 
tures (produced by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica). History of aluminum industry; man’s 
many uses for this metal. Curiosity Shop is 
sequel to the other. Steel—Man’s Servant— 
38 minutes, color, U. S. Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware, Story of steel from ore to finished 
product. 

PETROLEUM: Petroleum and Its Uses 
—42 minutes, loan, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(Sinclair Refining Co.). Principal uses of 
petroleum products in everyday life. 

FOOD INDUSTRIES: A Nation's Meat 
—30 minutes, loan, Swift & Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9. Meat industry, ranch to retail coun- 
ter. Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow—33 
minutes, loan, H. J. Heinz Co., Advertising 
Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. Development of food 
preservation and canning industry; impor- 
tance to modern living. 

COAL: Power Unlimited—17 minutes, 
apply, RKO Radio Pictures, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20. Values of coal—power, 
fuel, by-products. 
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ae Corner 


ODAY’S luncheon conversation 

around “our corner” centered on 
the Current Affairs Report of the New 
York Times. No one in the group had 
seen the complete report. The copies 
we had ordered had not yet been re- 
ceived. 

But there was no one in the group of 
Scholastic-ites who had not read the full 
page of stories in the Times about the 
report, the published excerpts from it, 
and Benjamin Fine’s Sunday column of 
comment. 

For the “nation-wide study of the 
teaching of current affairs,” sponsored 
by the Times, “three teachers received 
leaves of absence from the New York 
City system last year to visit . . . scores 
of school systems . . . and talk with hun- 
dreds of teachers and . . . administra- 
tors.” The visiting teachers are called 
“Fellows” in the report. They tell not 
only what they found, but the broad 
conclusions which they, and the Times, 
have reached. 

Of course, all of us at Scholastic were 
delighted that the powerful New York 
Times had centered its attention on the 
teaching of current affairs in our schools. 
All of us well remembered the Times’ 
1943 report on the teaching of American 
history, and the effect it had on increas- 
ing the amount of United States history 
taught along traditional patterns. 

Yes, we were pleased and proud to 
have the Times focus attention on a field 
in which a few small publishers have 
been at work for a great many years. 
Preston Davis’ father (Preston is head 
of American Education Press) was a far- 
sighted pioneer when he founded Cur- 
rent Events in 1902. I'm not sure when 
George Pflaum’s father got into the field 
with special newspapers for the Catho- 
lic schools. But, naturally, I do know 
that we published the first issue of 
Scholastic on October 20, 1920. About 
three years later Walter and Ruth Myer 
issued the first of the papers now pub- 
lished by Civic Education Service, Inc.., 
and in the mid-1930s Young America 
entered the field. 


Teachers who have been eager to keep 
their textbooks up to date and to em 
phasize the study of current affairs have 


been served primarily by this small 
group of special publishers. All of them, 
I'm sure, will welcome the Times survey 
and report. 


Two weeks ago in this column I 
praised classroom teachers as the real 
pioneers of current affairs instruction. 
I said that the widespread study of cur- 
rent affairs was “not so much a pub- 
lishing achievement as it is a tribute to 
our teachers and their devotion to their 
jobs.” 


The Times Is Unhappy 


But excerpts from the Times’ report 
indicate that the Times and the Fellows 
who conducted the survey are none too 
happy about the status of the teaching 
of current affairs in the schools. They 
say it has “not kept pace with other edu- 
cational advances,” and that “the schools 
do not devote sufficient time to this im- 
portant subject.” The report emphasizes 
the need for the study of controversial 
issues in the classroom and regrets that 
“frequently the schools do not take up 
controversial issues because of commu- 
nity pressures or because teachers fear 
they will be labeled ‘Red’.” 

The review published in the Times 
itself says that the report especially de- 
plores the widespread practice of de- 
voting a period a week to current affairs; 
the report, says the reviewer, “contends 
that current affairs, taught as an append- 
age to the social studies or any other 
course . . . is frequently nothing more 
than a ‘mildly pleasant waste of time’.” 

The Fellows who prepared the report, 
says the Times, “are particularly dis- 
tressed by the use of the edited class- 
room periodical, which has in many in- 
stances become the sole ‘text’ for the 
current affairs session. The classroom 
periodicals, they say, strengthen the un- 
desirable pattern [italics mine] of the 
isolated teaching of current affairs.” 

Perhaps the Times’ review over- 
emphasized the report’s concern over 
the bad influence of the “especially 
edited weekly classroom periodical.” On 
the other hand, we are aware of the 
fact that most school people will neces- 
sarily acquire their impression of the 
report from the Times’ summary, since 
the complete report contains 278 pages 
and sells for $1.50. 

With some of the quotes in the sum- 
mary we heartily agree. Naturally, we 
applaud the Times’ desire to have con- 
troversial issues discussed in the class- 
room. But we also know that teachers 
who use Scholastic Magazines are not 
ducking controversy. We avoid no sig- 
nificant subject—however controversial— 
that is within the range of our readers’ 
age groups. 


How to Find the Time? 


We also would like to see more time 
devoted to the study of current affairs. 
But the Times’ survey and conclusions, 
we fear, create a dilemma for social 
In its survey of 1943, 


the Times effectively called for greater 


studies teachers 


attention to the study of American his- 
tory, and got it, as evidenced by recent 
U. S. Office of Education reports. But 
it was history taught in the traditional 
fashion. Many social studies teachers 
will now wonder if the Times has re- 
versed itself. 

We are not sure just how the cur- 
riculum planners or the teachers are 
going to find more time for the study of 
current affairs. The requirements, often 
dictated by law, for study of U. S. his- 
tory and the Constitution, the demands 
made on the schools to prepare pupils 
for college, marriage, life adjustment, 
vocations, leisure time, etc., etc., etc., 
certainly crowd the social studies and 
English courses of study. Teachers are 
doing pretty well when they find a mini- 
mum of an hour a week to have their 
pupils take a good hard look at the con- 
temporary world. Furthermore, we doubt 
if there are many teachers who com- 
pletely ignore the current scene in their 
everyday classes. 

We noted some quotes in the Times 
review which seem to justify our exist- 
ence (and that of our competitors). 
Among them are [italics ours]: 

“These standards generally are con- 
sidered essential in selecting materials 
for classroom use: (1) Materials should 
be within the interest and intellectual 
range and at the comprehension level of 
the students. (2) Materials should be 
readily available with a minimum of red 
tape. (3) A variety of sources should be 
on hand. (4) Students must be taught 
to recognize bias. 

Those essentials are, I believe, a par- 
tial description of the Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

Missing in the quoted list of essentials 
is another one we would place high on 
our list, namely, the need for thorough 
“background” to be supplied right with 
the current news so that pupils may see 
events in their relationship to history 
and to other phases of the contemporary 
scene. 

At any rate, we are sure that cur- 
riculum specialists and classroom teach- 
ers will read the Times report eagerly, 
hoping to find new ways to help our 
young people understand the contem- 
porary world and learn to be better citi- 
zens. And finally, what is most impor- 
tant, to seek new methods—regardless of 
source materials—to help our young 
people learn to run the political and 
social affairs of the coming atomic age 
better than we have been doing since 
World War I. To that end we pledge 
continued devotion to our job of being 
a teachers’ alert and objective assistant. 
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